Tape #50 


SUE WATSON 


Hello, this is Sue Watson of Vernal, Utah. I was bom here 85 years ago and everybody wants to know the 
story of my life, isn't that ridiculous? Well, here goes, this is the first chapter. 

I'm going to start way back in Austria, say a couple, not a couple of hundred years ago, but close to that, 
way back in the last century. There a man had a very fine strain of arabian horses and he lived along a 
river. He had a ranch along a river for these horses. The river was Ruple River, that was the man's name. 
He had three sons and they were devils on wheels, and he didn't know what to do with them and he 
couldn't make them mind. They wouldn't get down to work, they were just out for a good time all the 
time and riding these beautiful horses and all that. One time, a man came back from America. Now, this 
would be way back in 1805 or 1810, 100 years ago anyway, and this man was telling all about the 
exciting adventures that he had had back in America and how wonderful it was and all that and what 
opportunities there were. You could get a lot of free land, that all you had to do was go and live on it to 
get possession of it and so on. So these boys suddenly must go to America. Well, the old man couldn't do 
anything with them anyway so he thought he might as well let them go. He rigged up two sailing vessels, 
this was long before the steam engine. He rigged up two sailing vessels and one of them was ready for 
the men that were going, the three brothers and a couple of other men and the other was readied for the 
horses, because the father wanted these boys to have that fine strain of horses in America. Well, they 
finally left and when they were in mid-ocean, a terrible storm came up and they had to either cut the horse 
boat loose that they were dragging behind the other sailboat, or they knew that both ships would go down. 
So they turned the horses loose, that is they turned the horses loose to all the hay and grain and water and 
everything, but they never heard of them again. So the horse boat must have sunk in the ocean. They 
landed in New York. One brother, the oldest brother, looked around and he decided that New York was a 
wonderful place and he would stay there and he would go into the real estate business. He would make a 
fortune in real estate, which is exactly what he did. The other brother decided that he would go to Canada 
and he got to be governor of a province up there. He was quite a politician and he got to be governor of a 
province and everything was fine with him. And the other brother went to Hoboka, New Jersey or down 
there somewhere, and he bought a tavern, and he lived it up, he had the good life and he married and had 
several children and when his oldest boy— no, let me see, no, when his three sons, he had three sons, too, 
as his father did. When these three sons were a pretty good age, the Civil War came along. The sons 
decided that they would go to the Civil War. They went down and they enlisted and my father was the 
youngest of the three sons. The two older sons were taken in and Father was taken in also, and he was 
delighted, but he said that there was a sergeant that kept sort of hanging around and looking at him. He 



was in for about three days and they called him on the carpet and sent him back home to his mama. That 
was very, very embarrassing for my father so he realized that he couldn't get in the army and fight in the 
Civil War. The railroad was just starting to build west. He got a job on the railroad and was with them 
for three or four years. When the railroad got to Evanston, Wyoming, he decided that the West was much 
better than the East and he decided that he was going to find a cattle ranch someplace. So he looked 
around and he met a little girl, and she was a cute little trick, and the little rascal was out swimming and 
he saw her go down in the water and he thought she had drown. You know that same old thing that's been 
written up so many times, well that's quite a stunt for a girl to do in those days to get acquainted with a 
strange man that was in the community. This boy dived in after this child and he brought her out, no he 
didn't bring her out, by gosh, she climbed out on the bank on the other side, that's the way it was. He had 
to climb out all by himself. Anyway, they were married and lived scrappily ever after. Finally, my dad 
wanted to get away from railroading. There was about ten men to every woman in those days, and he 
didn't want to keep this cute little wife that he'd just acquired around where there was so dam many spare 
men that wanted to stand around and look at her. So he got a job with the Indian agency. They moved to 
White Rocks to help with the Indians. My mother had to go out and they would send a couple of men and 
a couple of women, if they could find another woman, to go with Mother, and they would go out to the 
Indian encampments and pick up the children and take them to school. The parents, the mothers would 
just scream and cry when they would take their children away from them to take them to school. But 
there was one little boy that didn't cry and his mother didn't cry. He was just as stoical as he could be and 
Mother sort of liked the looks of him. He had on a little buckskin shirt, that's all he had on. Mother took 
a shine to him and she thought she would just be very nice to him because he was so different from the 
rest of the children. So she got a pan of water and, or tub, they didn't have a tub in those days, she 
probably used the dish pan, I don't know. She gave the little guy a bath, a nice clean bath, and he was 
cooperative and apparently his mother had told him to do what he was told to do. She got him all cleaned 
up nice and she got some nice little white-men's clothes on him. She had a little mirror and she got the 
mirror and let him look at himself in the mirror how nice he looked. Just as soon as she turned her back, 
he stripped his clothes off and had his little buckskin shirt on. Mother told him that he must not take his 
clothes off. And he didn't mind at all going strip naked, that was no problem at all; but he just didn't want 
to wear white-men's clothes. When Mother put him to bed after he'd had dinner and everything and she 
put him to bed, she took this little buckskin shirt and hid it and he could find it, and he did find it. That 
went on night after night after night and in the morning he'd have his little buckskin shirt on and that's all 
there would be to it. My dad said it stunk so loud, he probably could tell it by the smell. He was a good 
little boy and he was a smart little man. He got to be a darn good student and Mother was very, very fond 
of him. When Mother was well along in her 80's and my dad had died and she was getting everything 



from the ranch sold off, she was selling off all the old cars and the harnesses and the cattle and 
everything. She had several men helping and getting the wagons loaded with her supplies because she 
was moving into town. There was an old Indian came riding up on an old horse. He wanted to borrow a 
horse and a pack saddle to go up on the mountain and bring back a deer that he had killed and he dressed 
it out and hung it in a tree. The men at the ranch were disgusted with him because they didn't want to 
bother with him, they had so much on their minds. Anyway, he kept hanging around. Finally he said he 
wanted to see the Mrs. So one of the boys come over to the ranch house and ask Mother if she'd go out 
and talk to him. He said they'd done everything they could to get rid of this Indian and he still hung 
around. She said you go and talk to him maybe he'll go. So Mother went over and she talked to this old 
Indian and he ask her if he could borrow a pack saddle and a horse to go up and get this deer. Mother 
said, "Well, if the men at the bam won't let you have it, I can't go over their heads in anything like that." 
She said, "I just couldn't do it." He was still standing around. Now I have to go back another time. 
When this youngster was a little boy in school, when that Indian boy we were talking about at first was a 
small child, there was a great big bright colored handkerchief came up missing, and they were very hard 
to come by, you couldn't just go out and get them, you just had to send to New York or someplace like 
that for them. It was a great loss to this man, because in riding behind a herd of cattle that are kicking up 
a lot of dust, he needed that to put over his nose. Everybody hunted for that handkerchief, everybody 
hunted far and wide for that handkerchief and nobody could find it, just nobody. Mother was going down 
the isle in the school one day and just down in the vee of this little buckskin shirt this kid was always 
wearing, she caught a glimpse of a bright color and she reached over and went like that and shook the 
folds out of this handkerchief. And I don't know what happened to the little boy at that time, but the way 
Mother finished up this story, she said that of course this was the man when he walked over to Mother 
and went like that, you have to have a movie to get this thing on tape, it proved that this man was the little 
boy who had stolen the handkerchief. The way Mother always finished that story she said that the first 
thing he got was a great big hug and the next thing he got was the very best dinner that she could dig up 
for him and the next thing was the nice big lunch to take with him and of course the horse and the pack 
saddle and all that. That's the way he identified himself instead of saying that his name was such and 
such, this handkerchief business, that she had shaken out in school. Do I make that plain? Anyway, this 
old Indian stood and looked at Mother and smiled a little which was unusual for an Indian. He pretended 
to reach inside his shirt and pull out a handkerchief and shake the wrinkles out of it and then Mother 
recognized him. 


They did have an uprising while the folks were on the reservation, and Mother discovered that they were 
going to have an uprising long before the men did because the older boys in school were forever and 



eternally pictures. She said that suddenly they started drawing pictures of the men in battle. They drew 
pictures of an Indian, a naked Indian shooting an arrow under his horse's neck, that would be he would be 
lying straight out on the horse's back and he would shoot an arrow under the horse's neck at an imaginary 
enemy while the horse was running real fast. The flashy colors and the looks between the boys, from one 
boy on one side of the room to somebody on the other side of the room. It all told my mother that hell 
was about to pop. She told the men about it. She said, "Look out, they're up to something." My dad said, 
"Oh, I don't think they are, they all seem quiet enough." But sure enough the day came when they did 
shoot at the old major. No, they didn't shoot at him, oh the old major story is another story. The Indian 
agent, the Indians hated him so horribly. He was so unfair. He was a southern gentleman and he wanted 
everybody to know that he was a southern gentleman. So he would always have somebody go and saddle 
his horse, he would never saddle his own horse. But one morning when they heard bang, bang, bang and 
Mother and Dad were just getting up. Dad got into his clothes right quick in time to open the door and 
here was old Yank, right after the major, that is the Indian agent, and the Indian agent was old and fat but 
he jumped over a six foot fence just like an athlete, he was so terrorized, and Dad opened the door and he 
just sprawled on the floor when he got inside the door. Dad slammed the door quick enough to keep old 
Yank out. Ya nk was so frustrated and so furious, so full of pent up fury about them trying the old nail keg 
gag a second time. They tried it once and got by with it, the Indians realized that they had been duped. 
The money had been there a long time before they got it, but the major always wanted to hang on to the 
money as long as he could because he could control the Indians a little better when he had money and 
they knew it was coming up some time soon. 

Woman: Tell me what the nail keg gag is. 

That's when they would put the money, the silver dollars that they gave the Indians. When they put the 
silver dollars in nail kegs and it said Nails on the kegs. They did that once and then when the Indians, of 
course, found out, the Indians aren't dumb, of course when they found out that there was money in those 
kegs instead, they had to fork the money over to them right quick. Mother always suspected that Dad put 
some of them up and told them what to say because he was always on the side of the Indians. The up 
shout of it all was one morning they heard bang, bang, bang, and Dad jumped out of bed and ran to the 
door and here came the old major as tight as he could run and Yank was right behind him popping at his 
boot heels every jump. Dad opened the door for the major to come in and sprawled his length on the 
floor, he was so exhausted from running. He slammed the door quick enough to keep old Yank out. And 
Yank was so full of fury that he tore around the house, oh he went around the house 25-30 times and all 
this time Dad was trying to keep in step with him or yell loud enough to make him hear and quiet him 



down. Finally he did quiet down long enough to pow wow and he and Dad went out and sat on a log and 
Dad told him what could be done and this that and the other. The chief thing that Yank wanted to know 
was where Dad stood in the controversy. Fie said, "Are you with the white men or are you with the 
Indians?" Dad tried to tell him he wasn't with either the white men or the Indians. He was more or less 
like the umpire or something. He did finally get him quieted down and the old major who had never been 
know to saddle his own horse, immediately as soon as Dad got Yank quieted down, the major left and 
went out to the bam and saddled his own horse, which nobody had ever heard of him doing before and 
got on his horse and left for Washington D.C. And that was the last they ever heard of him. 

My mother when she was working at the agency and in the schools, she noticed the art that the children 
were doing, especially the older boys. The older boys begin to draw pictures of bucking broncos and 
horses that had their ears up and looked very alert and everything of that sort. They would have a young 
buck on a running horse looking under the horse's neck and shooting arrows from under the horse's neck 
and so on and they would be very much exaggerated. And of course it pleased the young Indians 
tremendously to have the teacher so interested in what they were drawing. But never the less, something 
in the back of her mind told her that they wouldn't be drawing something like that for nothing. Sure 
enough, they did have to look out, that is other things came about that made them realize that the Indians 
were restless and they were pretty unhappy with local Indian agent at that time. One morning when 
Mother and Dad were just getting up they heard bang, bang, bang and Dad ran to the door as quick as he 
could and here came the old major just as tight as he could run and Yank was right behind him just 
shooting at his boot heels at every jump. The major was fat and he was old, that is he was in his 60's and 
he cleared the fence like an athlete, he was so terrorized. Dan opened the door and the major just lined 
his belly on the length of the room on his belly. Dad ran and slammed the door shut in time to keep old 
Yank out. Ya nk was so furious and so full of misery that he ran around the house several times before 
Dad could get him quiet enough to pow-wow. Finally Dad got him sitting on a log and he got Yank to tell 
him his story that the Indians were all so upset about. The fact was that the old major, you know the old 
nail keg business, well, that was tried I guess on all the reservations at one time or another. They would 
send the money in nail kegs. They sent it in silver dollars and they would send it in a nail keg and they 
would try to make the Indians think it was nails. The white man got away with that story for quite a long 
time, but the time finally came when the Indians just didn't swallow it any more. The Indian agent had 
built a stockade corral some days before this. He had ordered all the men to take their women folks into 
this stockade corral if any trouble came. Then they were to leave one man or two men there to guard the 
women while the rest of them were dealing with the Indian problems. So this morning when all of this 
happened, the took all the women down and chucked them down in this corral. Dad took Mother down 



and chucked her in, and she said all the time that it was the biggest silly idea she had ever heard of 
because they would just be sitting ducks for the Indians if they put them in the corral. But never the less 
they did put them in the corral and there was one woman there that had a small child. She was an Irish 
girl. She was screaming and shrieking and shrieking and nobody could quiet her down. Mother was 
thoroughly disgusted, so she sneaked out. Dad caught her and he said, "I'll spank you publicly if you do 
that again, now you get back in there and stay because I can't take time from other things to look after 
you." So he took her back and chucked her in there. Never the less, he was a pretty busy man in a half a 
dozen places, so of course Mother sneaked out again as anyone that knew Mother would know she would 
do. She found a little girl in a box, a little girl in a box. This little Indian girl was just as frightened as the 
white people were because she had been raised in an Indian family. Mother took her with her and they 
hadn't gone very far until they picked up a couple of boys and they were making for the food house, the 
commissary I think they called it. Mother set the boys to cutting meat and keeping the fire, they picked 
up two more boys on the way beside this one she started out with. She got them cutting meat and one boy 
was to keep the fire going all the time and other boys were cutting meat and others were cutting bread. 
When Mother saw one of old Parakinups boys, and he was just coming hell for leather just as tight as he 
could make his horse go, Mother jumped out with a plate of food and held it up as high as she could hold 
it so he could see. She said he nearly turned his horse over backwards to get that food. She said it just 
went down in a couple of big sluips, he just licked the plate. Then he gave Mother a cute little shy look 
and he flipped her a silver dollar. That was the first that she knew that they had made the major, made the 
old Indian agent, fork over the money. Well the Indians weren't satisfied. They were so full of hell that 
they just had to go on— even if they had gotten the money, which primarily they were fighting over. But in 
the mean time, the old major just as quick as my dad got him in the house and got him straightened 
around, he got over trembling, he was just scared to death of the Indians because old Yank had shot at his 
boot heels every jump from over some other building on the grounds. He went out and saddled his own 
horse and got on and left right then and there, there was no questions asked or answered. He just left, and 
the next they heard of him he was in Washington D.C. How he got there, he must of gone on horseback 
most of the way, at least he went to Evanston and probably took the train somewhere around there. He 
left Dad in charge because Dad had no signed a statement that all the rest of the men had signed saying 
that the Indian agent was incompetent and unfeeling toward the Indians and that sort of thing. And 
because Dad's name wasn't on it, Dad had said to the men, "Now look, if you send that in to Washington 
they will send it right straight back to the major." Well they sent the petition in to Washington and Dad's 
name was the only one that was not on there, so therefore, he took it for granted that Dad was the only 
friend he had and he left him in charge of everything. Dad was absolutely inexperienced in anything like 
that and he would write and write and write and ask the major what to do about a situation like this and 



what to do about some other situation. If the major answered at all, he'd say just use your own judgement 
and that's all he ever got out of him. They put up with that for quite a while, several months, the time 
came when Dad had had a bellyful and he wrote the major and told him exactly what he was going to do. 
He was getting out in no uncertain terms and the major could do whatever he wanted to about it, but he 
was not there anymore. Whatever the major did about it, I don't remember, but I know that he did not 
come back to the agency. 

Helped the first little Indian children up out of the sagebrush and get them in school. There was one little 
boy that, he didn't cry, all the other children were crying and their mothers were crying they were acting 
just like white people would act in the same circumstance, I think. They hated horribly to have the white 
people take their children away from them. The idea that it would benefit the children, they couldn't see 
that because they didn't know what education was. This little boy didn't cry and his mother didn't cry 
when all the rest of the mothers and children were howling, why they didn't hear anything out of him. 
When they got back to the agency with this load of children, this particular load, Mother singled out this 
little boy, she gave him a nice bath and she put little clean clothes on him. She took such good care of 
him, she talked to him and she had a small mirror, well, nobody had a big mirror in those days. This 
mirror was about he size of a small plate, a saucer or something of that sort. She showed him how nice he 
looked, and he didn't protest, he didn't argue, he didn't say anything at all, he just went along with 
anything she wanted to do. But just as soon as she got him all dressed and showed him how nice he 
looked and bragged on him and everything, as soon as she turned her back, he stripped all these nice little 
clean clothes off. He didn't mind at all going bare naked, but he wasn't about to wear white-men's things. 
Mother had a terrible time with him. After a while, they had to let him wear his little buckskin shirt 
because he would just take it off and throw it down and going bare naked didn't hurt him a bit, but 
wearing white men's clothes was a disgrace that he couldn't endure. Many years later after my father 
died, oh, maybe 75 years after this incident happened, many years later, after my father died, my mother 
was selling off everything at the ranch and the cowboys were helping in every way they could. She was 
getting rid of everything that was loose. She was going to have to move to town. She was very unhappy 
about it, but it was something that just had to be. There was an old Indian came along and he wanted to 
borrow a horse and a pack saddle to go up in the hills and get a deer that he had dressed out and hung in a 
tree. The cowboys wouldn't let him have it, have a horse and a pack saddle. He kept hanging around and 
hanging around, they couldn't get rid of him, finally someone came over to the house. 

Side Two 


Before this, there was a man lost a great big silk handkerchief. It was one of those things that was 



necessary for a man when he was driving, when he was behind a cattle drive, and to keep the dust out of 
his nostrils and so on, and they were very necessary, and usually very pretty. Well, he lost this 
handkerchief and we couldn't find it. Everybody looked for it. Time went on, days passed and they didn't 
find it. One day Mother was walking down the isle in the school and just in the vee neck of this little 
buckskin shirt she saw this silk handkerchief. She reached over and got it between her thumb and 
forefinger and she pulled it out very deliberately and very slowly and then she shook the wrinkles out of it 
and so I don't know what happened to the little boy, he probably was punished in some way or other. But 
when this old Indian couldn't get the horse and pack saddle, he walked over to Mother and reached in the 
vee of her dress and pretended to pull out something and shake the wrinkles out of it. Then she suddenly 
knew that was the little boy that had gone to school to her. She said the first thing she gave him was a 
couple of great big hugs and the next thing she gave him the best meal she could possibly get together. 
Of course he got his horse and pack saddle and everything. She gave him food to take with him and all 
that. 

After Dad had written the major and told him where he could go in no uncertain terms, he was all ready to 
go out and find someplace where he could start a cattle ranch. He took Pat Lynch along to take care of 
the horses and to do the cooking and keep camp so he would have all of his time devoted to finding good 
country. The first night out, they camped, I think it must have been Brush Creek where they camped. 
They camped on a small stream anyway, the next morning when he got up, Dad got up about 3:00, started 
up the mountain looking in every direction. When the sun was up, and he was beginning to get pretty 
hungry, he was up on top. They had been living on jerky by this time, they had been living on jerky for 
about three days, and Dad was getting pretty sick of it. When he was up on the mountain he was going 
north, he jumped a deer and the deer was going south. He lit out hell for leather after the deer and chased 
it for a little ways, and the deer went down over a bunch of slippery jumbled up rocks that he didn't dare 
let the horse go down over. He pulled rein and was so disgusted to think that he had lost the deer, when 
he looked around him here right before him was a perfectly beautiful valley. There was a great stream of 
clear water boiling out of the canyon and coming down through this wonderful grass meadow, then there 
was a long red cliff that the river went along right at the foot of this cliff. It was so beautiful everywhere, 
he just couldn't believe his own luck. Immediately he thought "That's it." He always used to say that he 
had felt at this period in his lifetime, he had a miracle happen to him because it was right there before his 
eyes. Everything that he had hoped to find, he could see from his vantage point up on the mountain. 
There was a semicircular mountain around this beautiful valley, and then the river cut across like the 
bowstring on a bow. There were enormous Cottonwood trees, and through his field glasses he could see 
herds of deer. Mother told me that there were so many deer, they would stay up in the timber, up in the 



cedar and browse during the day, then in the evening about sunset, they would all come down to the river 
to drink. Mother used to say that there were so many deer that it just looked like the ground was moving. 
Wherever, of course, there were lots of deer, there were also lots of predators, there were lots of wolves 
and there was bear and there was mountain lion, which they encountered at different times. 

There were natural wild hay meadows on both sides of the river. The beaver were in great abundance. 
When I was a child of four or five years old, 1 was riding on a horse behind Mother's saddle and we 
stopped on a high bank above the river. Down at the river level, which was possibly 30-40 feet below 
where we were stationed, the beavers, there was innumerable beaver. I haven't any idea how many there 
were. Some of them were cutting down trees and others were pulling the trees down the river and taking 
advantage of the currents of the river to help get the log down to where they wanted it. Some young 
beaver were playing around in the water and Mother said to me, "Take a careful look at this, you may not 
ever see this sight again." And I never did, because it wasn't too long before the trappers had come down 
through there and they had just about cleaned out all of the beaver. Then they made a comeback later, but 
as soon as they made a comeback, and as soon as they got to going strong, of course there were plenty 
people who were anxious to get a beaver coat for their wife or their lady friend or something. 

He was very proud of his start of cattle because they were a very good strain. They got one pig, she was 
pregnant. They were so happy about this pig and one time, they forgot to shut the door when they went 
someplace and they were only gone an hour or so. When they got back, the pig had gotten in the house 
and she had torn the sacks of flour open and she had just done destruction. Oh my dad was going to kill 
her, he was just going to kill her he was so mad at her. Mother had to get between him and the pig and 
protect the pig. They couldn't afford to loose the flour she had ruined, but also they couldn't afford to 
loose the pig. So they had a terrible time over that. 

The chickens is a different story. Mother went up to Reynold's Mill when Reynold's Mill was brand new 
he was still using and just trying out these two rocks that he had, these two rock wheels to grind the 
wheat. They had a few chickens and Mother wanted a couple of hens and a rooster. She said, "Will you 
sell me, I'll pay you anything for those, I need some chickens so badly, I need a start over in Island Park?" 
He said, "No, no" he said very firmly that he wouldn't sell her a chicken under any circumstance. She 
was quite exasperated with him, so she flounced off and went in to visit with Mrs. Reynolds and let him 
put up the order all by himself. She finally saw that he had put this order in the car and — in the car, 
phooey! ! They didn't have cars for 50 years after that! He had put the order in the wagon. She went out 
and didn't even tell him goodbye. She was so mad at him because he wouldn't let her have the chickens, 



she started down the road and after she had been gone about 10-15 minutes or something, she heard a 
funny noise in the back and she looked around and there was a box in there and it had a lid on it. She 
took the lid off the box and there was two hens and a rooster that they had put in that Mr. Reynolds had 
refused her absolutely that he would not sell her any chickens. He had given her two hens and a rooster 
which was much more than she expected if she had gotten one hen, she would been tickled to death. So 
that's how mother got her start of chickens over in Island Park. They were Leghorns, we never raised 
anything else in Island Park after that but Leghorns. 

The best I can find from records and from what I can remember, my brother was bom in 1882, my oldest 
brother was born in 1882. My second brother was born two years younger in the spring. Can I tell a little 
story here? When my youngest brother was bom, my mother had baby clothes all made and she was all 
ready for this coming event. They were leaving the very next morning to come to Vernal to the midwife's. 
Mrs. John Fairchild was the midwife that they always went to. They were planning to come to her house 
and had all the arrangements made for it. Bless Pat, the little fellow came during the night, he just 
surprised everybody. Mother had so awfully much milk, she always said she was a holstein, she wasn't a 
guernsey type. She had so awfully much milk and her breasts were caking and they were so tender that 
she tried to milk them out and they would hurt so that she couldn't stand it. Old Than Galloway came 
along about that time and when he found out what the trouble was, he said, "I'll take care of that." What 
do you suppose he did? He got on his horse and rode off. In about an hour or something like that, he 
came back with a baby deer. The baby deer had no trouble at all in taking care of the situation very, very 
beautifully and painlessly. Mother said the little fellow must have slept all night because she wouldn't 
hear a thing from him in the night. He never disturbed her in the night, but just at the very earliest crack 
of dawn that little deer would be right there at the bedside and he would be demanding his breakfast, and 
he knew right where to find it! 

So many little interesting things like that come to my mind. They are Mother's stories, but they're 
Mother's stories 1 remember hearing her tell over and over. There were stories of seeing mountain lions 
and hearing mountain lions and seeing bear. One time Dad was gone. He used to have to go to the 
reservation every once in a while to fix up the machinery because nobody else in the country could make 
a steam engine run like my dad could. Every time the government's steam engine would get something 
the matter with it, they would send a man on horseback 35 miles over to Island Park, well it would be 
more than that because it would be from White Rocks over to Island Park to get Dad to come over and fix 
up the engine again. One time when he was gone on one of these jaunts to fix up the government engine, 
my little brother was a toddler, my oldest brother was a toddler. He was playing with a stick and he fell 



and this stick went up his nose and he got a terrible nose bleed and it bled all day long. Oh dear, Mother 
was so upset about it, at night he was so pale that she knew very well if she couldn't get that nose bleed 
stopped right soon the little fellow wouldn't make it 'til morning. There was ice floating in the river. She 
suddenly got her baby in her arms and walked out in this icy cold river until the water was right up around 
her neck and the baby's neck too, and that stopped the nose bleed, after she had tried everything else. 

Another cute thing that happened when Dad was on one of these jaunts over fixing up the government 
machinery. Another time when Dad was over taking care of the government engine and was gone longer 
than he should have been and Mother was beginning to get terribly worried about him because so many 
things 

he had left her a saddle horse, but the horse had gotten out of the pasture and she couldn't find him, so she 
was there afoot and alone and a baby to carry. So she didn't dare start out on a 40 mile journey to go and 
hunt for Dad. Just about the time that she was just about as desperate as a woman could be, she looked up 
one evening and there was a string of horses and riders coming down the trail that led from Island Park to 
Jones Hole. Oh, she grabbed up the baby without a second glance, she just grabbed up the baby and 
started to run. She run toward these people and she run as fast as she could run. She glanced up a time or 
two and she saw that they were turning toward her. Well, she didn't know whether that was for good or 
bad, but .... 

When I was a very small child, this would be way up years later. We had a girl named Idy Ackerat. Idy 
Ackerat was a tannish color. She was not very tall, not unusually tall as some of the other girls were, but 
Idy was a good girl. She slept up on the house. The girls always wanted to sleep up on the house. It was 
a dirt roofed house. They put a corn stock or straw tick bed up there and then they'd have a couple of 
blankets and pillow, maybe they'd have a pillow, maybe they'd use their skirt for a pillow or something of 
that sort. Idy used to let me go up on the house and sleep with her sometimes. That was a very great 
treat. That was just wonderful. Idy was a wonderful girl. She was big and strong and she was reddish 
tan, her hair was reddish tan and her skin was reddish-tan. She was kind and sweet and she was darling to 
me at all times. I remember her with great pleasure. One night when I was up on the house with her, we 
hadn't gone to sleep yet, and I heard a mountain lion scream. If you've ever heard a mountain lion 
scream, you never forget it. It sounds like some woman in horrible pain. It's the awfulest screech, not 
screech, that isn't right, it's the awfulest scream that you can imagine, because it sounds like someone was 
just being tortured to death or something of that kind. It's a sound that stays with you, you never forget it. 
She was a good cook and a horse wrangler and she could help in the hay fields, almost all the girls who 



came over there were big strong girls. The would much rather pitch hay than wash dishes. 


Ellen was another one of our darling girls. She lived in our home for eight years. We loved her like we 
loved our mother. She was kind and sweet and she was big and strong, too, she was a powerful girl. One 
time when the stacker got sick, my dad was saying he would have to go to town to get another stacker and 
that would be at least three days before he would get back to the haying again. So Ellen steps up and said 
something like this, "I used to stack for my dad and I'm right good at it and I wouldn't mind doing it at 
all." My dad said, "You would stack hay?" and she said, "I would if you need me to." He said, "If you 
can do a man's work, you can get a man's wages." And a man got a whole dollar a day in those days. So 
Ellen went in and did the stacking for the rest of the haying season. She was good at it, she was quick, 
she was pleasant, and she would even wipe the dishes for us when she got home at night, although we had 
of course the cooking to do and everything of that sort that she ordinarily would have done. Ellen was a 
sweet girl. She had a low voice, she was like a lot of very big people. She was kindly. One time, my 
boyfriend and I decided it would be a heck of a lot of fun to take the boat way up the river. Then we 
would get in the boat when the moon was full and we would float down the river and we thought it would 
be very romantic. We couldn't take the boat up there in one day. We did take it up as we could, we'd get 
it a few hundred feet one day and maybe a couple of hundred feet the next day and so on. We finally got 
it up there and when we had the first full moon, as soon as everybody was in bed and asleep, we sneaked 
very, very cautiously and we went up and we pushed our boat in the river. We got in the river and we 
sang songs and we talked about how beautiful the mountains were, and the mountains were gorgeous in 
the moonlight. Everything was so romantic and so lovely and we of course expected to stop at the boat 
landing out in front of the house. We were so interested in the moon and the night and the music, the 
songs that we were singing that we forgot, we just didn't see the doggone landing. So the first thing we 
knew we were down in the rapids and as soon as our boat began to jump and leap around, we knew dam 
well what had happened to us. We had gotten a little bit too far and we'd gotten into the rapids, and we 
knew how very, very dangerous it was because my dad was always telling everybody to stay away from 
the rapids because that would be the easiest way for the boat to be tipped over by the waves. I grabbed 
one oar and my boyfriend grabbed another and we rowed like galley slaves. It seemed to me like we 
didn't make an inch, hardly, but we did finally get out of the worst of the rapids and there was still hard 
rowing to get on shore. When we finally pulled the boat up on shore we were so fagged, we were so worn 
out from the effort of getting that boat out of the rapids that we just didn't know what we could do. 
Ordinarily we would have left the boat there, but we knew what would happen with Mother if she found 
out that we were out in that boat the night before. We had to drag that dam boat back up to the boat 
landing and get it tied up. And when we got it tied up, the sun was just beginning to come up. When we 



got to the ranch house, Ellen was just building the fires for the breakfast. I said, "Ellen, are you going to 
tell on us?" and she said, "I wouldn't think of telling on you," she said, "There's nothing to tell," and that 
sort of thing. I never remember being so tired since that time. It was the awfulest strain to struggle with 
that dam boat. To have Ellen on our side was really something. She was really a wonderful girl. 

I don't ever remember going sleigh riding in Island Park, but I do remember going sleigh riding in Vernal. 
The boys would get a team and put some hay in the bottom of the sled and then they'd put blankets or 
quilts over the hay. Then the girls would get in and arrange themselves around in the sleigh. Then there 
would be other quilts to cover us up because it was bitter cold and no protection. We think of going out in 
the car and being cold, you haven't any idea what cold is until you take a sleigh ride without any 
protection against the weather, other than maybe a coat. 

Woman: This is a big horse-drawn sleigh. 

Yes, a horse-drawn sleigh. The frost would cover the wayside weeds, I remember how beautiful they 
were in the moonlight. It would be so much fun. Of course, the driver was more or less a chaperon and 
he would, if any of the kids would duck their heads under the covers too long, he would crack the whip 
around them a few times and they would catch on that he didn't want them to smooch more that a minute 
or two. I can't think of anything that is so beautiful as the frost on the wayside weeds when the moon is 
shining bright on the snow. It's light enough so you can see the shape of every weed and it's really very 
beautiful. That's about the only fun I remember, to amount to anything, the dances once in a while. I 
started going away to school before I went to very many dances, then we did have the dances when I did 
come back and taught one year between high school and college. I taught down in Ashley Ward. We did 
have dances down in there and that was a lot of fun. We used to serve dinner, food, along about 12:00 at 
night and then we'd have just two or three dances after that and that would be the end of it. Those were 
very nice times and the families would come, the mothers and fathers of the students would come and we 
always had some benches where they could put the small children, if any small children came, they 
usually did. It was a very nice thing because there was so much unity. The teachers would tell the 
children, "Tell your mother to bring some sandwiches." She would bring just all the sandwiches she 
possibly could. They loved those Saturday night dances. That's about all the fun the mothers and fathers 
had was coming to the school house to the Saturday night dances. And of course the teachers were very 
popular. And I remember, it seemed like someone was always dirty enough to bring a bottle of whisky 
and they thought it was very funny to get some young lad who was trying to be a man to get him a little 
tipsy and so on. Then, of course, usually a fight would start. I got a floor manager one time, he was 



supposed to keep everything like that under his jurisdiction. One time, there were a couple that were 
going to fight and he couldn't do anything with them, possibly they were a little too far gone with liquor. 
He came over to me and said, "I don't know what to do, I've done everything I can to quiet them down 
and get them." So I went over there and cussed them out like Dad used to cuss out the sheepherders when 
they got over on his territory. Believe me, we didn't have any more trouble from that time on. These two 
fellows, I remember the surprise on their face when a woman would come over and get between them and 
say, "Get the hell out of here, you blankety-blank so ons." 

The last part of last century when we were living in Island Park, we often had men ride up and ask if they 
could stay a few days or ask for a job or something of that sort. We didn't think anything of it, we were 
always in need of help, it seemed like. One time, a very good looking man came in leading a pack horse. 
He said that he would like to stay all night. We, of course, cordially invited him to light— light meant to 
get down off your horse— and stay if he wanted to, that we were always glad to have strangers come in. 
He was a very good looking young man and pleasant and so on. We all liked him right away. He came in 
the house and was visiting with the folks, and finally he reached down and started taking off his spurs. 
When he did, my brother who was about 12 years at that time, oh, he just couldn't take his eyes off those 
spurs, he'd never seen anything like it. This man said that these spurs were silver around that piece of 
metal that goes around the heel and that the little design in them was made from Alaskan gold. It was in 
slightly different colors. Some of it was red-gold and of course just bits and dabs just a small decoration. 
Some of it was kind of a greenish gold. So this man seemed very pleasant and very nice to talk to. He 
slept in his own bedroll, he had a pack horse with him. He unpacked his bed out under the big tree and he 
slept out there. He gave the cook $5 or some such a fabulous sum, and of course that was as much as 
$10-$ 15 would be in this day and age. He gave the cook $5 if she would get up in the morning and have 
his breakfast ready by 3:00. She was very happy to do it. Along about 3:00 when my dad heard the 
kitchen noises and knew that his guest was up, he decided to get up and go in and tell him goodbye. And 
so he went in, the cook had fixed a nice lunch, food was no object, there was so much meat around 
everywhere that it wasn't even considered an expensive part of living as it is today. 


end 



